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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Religious Persecution: a Study in Political Psychology. By E. S. P. 

Haynes, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. (London: 

Duckworth and Co. 1904. Pp. xi, 208.) 

This is a small book on a large subject. Happily, its theme is nar- 
rower than its title. What really interests Mr. Haynes is not persecu- 
tion but toleration, and toleration only on its political side; and for the 
period since the sixteenth century he restricts his study to England 
and America. Yet, even thus narrowed, the task he sets himself is not 
a light one. His object, he tells us (p. 17), is "not only to attempt 
a historical sketch of the growth of toleration in the civilisation of 
Western Europe and its outgrowths, but also to demonstrate that in 
general the political phenomenon known as religious toleration has 
necessarily a sceptical basis ". Even so vague and so trite a thesis 
demands serious research; and the plea that "the subject here discussed 
ought to be discussed" (p. viii), so far from disarming criticism, is a 
confession that the theme is still too vital for careless treatment. 

But Mr. Haynes's book is not a work of research. He is still a 
very young man. So lately as 1899, as we learn from his preface, he 
was an Oxford undergraduate; and, though he then began the present 
study, his work, he tells us, has been sadly interrupted by business. His 
book shows only too plainly these limitations. With the more dis- 
cursive English writers on his topic he is familiar. He has even dipped 
into a few works of first-hand research, like the studies of Mr. W. M. 
Ramsay and Mr. E. G. Hardy on the relations of Rome and Christianity 
or Mr. Lea's History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, but in so 
desultory a fashion that the statements he bases on them will perhaps 
startle their authors. His personal acquaintance with the sources seems 
limited to the verifying of a citation or two from the classics and the 
Fathers. Even in his knowledge of what has been written in English 
on his subject there are strange gaps, and of the existence in other 
tongues of a rich and multiplying special literature he shows no sus- 
picion. He quotes, indeed, a single German essay — the translated ad- 
dress of Dollinger on the " History of Religious Freedom " — and he has 
used, in French, La Cite Antique of Fustel de Coulanges, Ernest Renan's 
Origines du Christianisme, and the general history of Lavisse and Ram- 
baud; but of the monographs in these and other tongues, even though 
so pertinent as the studies of Paul Fredericq or Francesco Ruffini's 
La Liberia Religiosa, neither his notes nor his text betrays any 
knowledge. 

But, if Mr. Haynes's equipment be scanty, his courage is more than 
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ample. Of the modesty of his preface his text has little. With the 
easy omniscience of the sage or the sophomore and with a lightness of 
touch which borders hard on flippancy he shrinks from no generaliza- 
tion and his pages scintillate with epigrammatic obiter dicta. To the 
most famous case of Protestant intolerance he devotes two sentences 
(p. 94) : " Calvin attempted to intimidate his opponents by the burning 
of Servetus, a mystical writer who criticised the doctrine of the Trinity. 
His person Calvin only obtained through collusion between the Catholics 
at Lyons and the anti-Calvin party in Geneva, who betrayed Servetus 
after promising safety to him." Could more of unverifiable assumption 
and grotesque misconception be compressed into so brief a space? Even 
more startling is his dismissal of the witch-persecutions. Scholars who 
have supposed these at their height in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries will be puzzled, if relieved, to learn (p. 59) that 
" It is common to think that Joan of Arc's condemnation as a witch 
was a judicial anachronism." Even Mr. Haynes knows a moment's 
doubt; for, having discovered Gilles de Retz, he hastens to aid: "Yet 
as late as 1440 one Marechal de Rais was hanged and burned for sorcery 
at Nantes." Then, rising to a height of assurance which no evidence 
can shake, he appends this astonishing foot-note : " It is only fair to 
add that witches were often burnt both in England and Scotland in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but not wizards." After these 
specimens of Mr. Haynes's learning in his own field it would be trivial to 
point out such minor inaccuracies as his crowning of Charles the Great 
on Christmas Eve (p. 51), his placing of papal Avignon on French 
soil (p. 66), or his apparent confusion of Augustine of Canterbury with 
Augustine of Hippo (pp. 39, 43, 44) and of Sir Matthew Hale with 
Sir James Hales (p. 115). What really mars his book is not petty 
slips, of whatever sort, but a general thinness of historical knowledge 
which betrays itself in almost every paragraph. 

The best part of the book is its sketch of the development of English 
thought on tolerance in the last three centuries; for here it shows 
some first-hand acquaintance with the sources. For America, on the 
other hand, Mr. Haynes confesses to reliance in the main on the work 
of Mr. S. H. Cobb; and, though he can hardly have learned from Mr. 
Cobb that Providence is in Massachusetts (p. 103) or that the free- 
mason Morgan was "drowned in Canada" (p. 34), it is clear from 
such generalizations as his assertion (p. 15) that " In the United States 
politicians use more rhetorical and sentimental language every year " 
that his personal researches into our conditions have not been profound. 
This is the more to be regretted because it seems to have been largely 
the defects of American toleration and his conviction that " it would 
be well for all to appreciate that a Church is not necessarily liberal 
because it is dissociated from the State, and, vice versa, that a new 
country is not necessarily tolerant because it is new" (p. vii), which 
suggested the writing of his book. The. late Professor Ritchie, he tells 
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us, " advised publication on these grounds ". The dominance of that 
teacher's influence is, indeed, perceptible everywhere in Mr. Haynes's 
book; and not least is this the case in what concerns America. But 
Professor Ritchie, however resolute to be fair to the persecutor, is at 
bottom a loyal and consistent, if a temperate, friend of liberty. If he 
exposes the narrowness of our tolerance, it is to shame us into a broader. 
His dazed disciple is ready to condone all persecution, past or present, 
our own included; and the brutal dictum of Samuel Johnson, so in- 
dignantly repudiated by Professor Ritchie — " Every man has a right to 
utter what he thinks truth, and every other man has a right to knock 
him down for it" — Mr. Haynes declares (p. 7), "with certain reserva- 
tions and qualifications, really hits the nail on the head ". 

Despite the inadequacy of its scholarship, the looseness of its logic, 
and the too frequent heedlessness of its style, Mr. Haynes's book has 
one great merit — its unblinking honesty. Could he have waited for 
ripeness of knowledge and of thought, he might well have given us 
a work of quite another value than the rambling speculations of a young 
university man who has mistaken interest for information and haziness 
of thought for openness of mind. 

A Short History of Ancient Egypt. By Percy E. Newberry and 

John Garstang. (Boston: Dana Estes and Co. 1904. Pp. 

ix, 199 ; London : Archibald Constable and Co. 1904. Pp. x, 

in. Paging of the American edition used below.) 

This little book presents a very readable sketch of the career of 

the Nile valley peoples. Such a panorama of three thousand years, 

however, puts to a searching test the ability of an author to perceive 

and in a few paragraphs to indicate with critical precision and incisive 

terms the essential characteristics of the successive periods which he 

surveys. It cannot be said that the book successfully meets this test. 

There is a painful lack of proper proportion. We find 124 pages devoted 

to the history before the Empire, while the Empire itself comes off with 

forty-five pages. Imagine a sketch of the history of Rome of which 

three-fourths were devoted to the earlier period of the Republic and 

one-fourth to the Empire ! The 500 years from the reign of Rameses II 

to the rise of the Ethiopians is compressed into five pages, while the 

less than 500 years of the Old Kingdom,with its scanty records, receives 

thirty-five pages ! 

This inability to appreciate relative values results in misunderstand- 
ings fatal to any proper conception of the great periods as a whole. We 
are told for example (p. 149) that the domination of the foreign 
Hyksos in Egypt left " little trace — upon the ages which succeeded ". 
As a matter of fact the rule of the Hyksos not only taught the Egypt- 
ians warfare, but, being the first example of a supremacy embracing the 
contiguous regions of two continents, was the beginning of that fusion 
of continents and nations which found its culmination in the period 



